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MBE SA Sapa za. 


THE BEAUTIES OF MASONRY. 

Tothe mindthat delights in viewing the records of 
the past, Freemasonry presents an object that cannot 
fail to interest and please. The very obscurity which 
surrounds its origin, only tends to increase the deep in- 
terest it is caleulated to excite. 

Opinions have been various in relatien to its origin. 
Some have supposed that it was instituted during the 
Crusades, and was designed as a milder and more 
peaceful form of chivalry, ‘smoothing the wrinkled front 
of war,” ahd binding together as brothers, foes, of| 
country and-religion diverse. Others have placed its 
origin farther back—and others, still with feelings dark 
as Mahomed’s angel of death, have denounced it as an 
anti-social conspiracy, dangerous to government, morals 
and religion; instituted to harbor in its secret chambers, 
the foe to both State and Church. 

That Masonry has existed from remote antiquity, 
there can beno doubt. Yet we do not think that it can, 
in its speculative character, be traced farther back than 
the’building of the Temple. Long ious to that 
time, it ig stated there were Lodges in Egypt, in which 
the exact sciences were tatight, and the secrets of 
architecture preserved. Numbers of the workmen, 
members of these Lodges, were doubtless employed by 
King Solomon, who seizing every occasion to magnify 
the God of Israel, and diffuse his name abroad, gave to 
the degrees then existing their speculative form, reser- 
ving a still higher honor for those who should prove 
worthy of its reception, onthe completion and dedica- 
tion of thehouse. Inthis, however, he was in some 
degree disappointed, but the sequal shows that an 
honor of this sort was conferred; and notwithstanding it 
is probable that the traditions of that degree have been 
in some measure vitiated by interpolations, it yet stands 
a8 convincing proof of its origin atthe period referred 
to. I am indueed to form these opinions from the 
character and design of the two first degrees, and the 
data furnished by the third ; every Master Mason will 
understand. 

A writer of considerable research, in “ A History of 
Freemasonry,” compiled for the Amaranth and Ma- 
sonic Garland,” traces the Order from the earliest ages 
of antiquity, through the Elusanian and Dionysian 
mysteries, tothe building of the Temple, and from 
thence thro’ the Essenes and Kadeans, to the fraternity 
of builders during the middle ages, and until the es- 
tablishment of the Grand Lodge of York, England. 
The reasoning of this writer is strong, 





ng of t : Hy in re- 
lation to the identity ef the Essenes and . We 
«re disposed to think that this history is calc to 
throw great light on the origin of the In- 
stitution. Of one thing, however, é certain, that 
Masonry is not of medern origin ; but it has existed 
from a period very te; and from its very character, 
that of seerecy, and g confined to a favored few, it 
—_ _ i ¢ 

ut little more a century has away since 
this germ of benevolence and good feeling was "vafted 
over the blue waters of the Atlantic, and found a genial 


soil in this western world. The first 
established 
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colonies, but the revolutionary struglge intervening, 
interrupted the intercourse between the brethren, and 
in some degree retarded the advanee of the Order. It 
was not until the balmy breath wei pr ee brove back the 
“ red clouds of war,” and spanned the dark and stormy 
heavens with the bow of friend ship, the* sign and token” 
of reconciliation, that any extensive efforts were made to 
permanency to the operations of the Craft. The 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts was the first to move 
in the grand design. In obedience to that fundamen- 
tal principle of the craft which requires obedience to the 
constitutional authority of the country in which they re- 
sidé, it assumed elective authority, and appointed Grand 
Officers. This example was followed in other parts of 
the Union. At present, independent Grand Lodges 
exist in every State. 

In reviewing the history of our Institution we shall 
find in our father-land, and in our own country, few of 
their distinguished sons in the cabinet, the field, or the 

igher walks of literature and science, who have not 

id their offering on the Masonic altar, and pledged 
their names in defence of its purity and innocency. And 
at ‘the present day, no association of men bears upon its 
roll of members, 30 many distinguished names. Yet 
with all these external evidences of its character no in- 
stitution has been so foully assailed. 

We are convinced that in many instances the true line 
of the Institution has been lost sight of, and too much 
i rtance attached to ceremonials; the result has been, 

ever will be, when this is the case, that what was 
valuable when united, becomes senseless when disjoin- 
ed. Do not understand us as lightly esteeming our ex- 
ive ceremonies. [ would not suffer the sacrilegious 
of modern innovation to touch one solitary act in 
performing them. We regard them as relics of anti- 
quity, the error of disjointing them from their moral is 
what we censure. Think ou that the skeptic’s laugh 
at the simple ceremonials oft Christianity would be empty 
and unmeaning mirth, if they were separated from the 
great events they are designed to teach? So with our 
own; and the man who rejects the weighty, because he 
cannot appreciate the lighter matters of the Order, gives 
but poor evidence of the soundness of his head, or good- 
ness of his heart. 

There is noJesson taught in the rituals of Masonry, 

that is calculated to make men worse than it finds them. 


There is no precept there which does not breathe the 
purest morali t is not sanctioned by the Word of 
God, and the approval of good men. Believe us, my 


brethren, when we say, that a man’s entering a Lodge 
no more makes ee a Mason, entering a aatiar 
makes one a ian; foru his heart be prepa 
by holy desires, wee en, ; 4 8, ee beret of 
pu wi to as“ the sounding brass 
rad the taking © mbal.” ©) . 
“Masonry ma regarded ne.a cence of mora vit- 
y tools and i plements of agchi ‘be 
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in the midst of the most innocent and social pleasures, 
founded on liberality, brotherly love and charity. Hiow- 
ever much, therefore, Masons may disregard the solemn 
engagements they entered into, t inciples ofthe In- 
stitution can never be charged with having corrupted 
their minds, or alienated their affections from the holy 
cause of virtue. Will the young Craftsman follow me 
in a very brief survey of the important lessons taught in 
the several degrees through which he has passed, in the 
pursuit of that knowledge taught by speculative Ma- 
sonry. 

The first lesson, secrecy, is one of vast importance: 
No negative virtue was more highly prized amongst the 
ancients, and none in its practice confers more exten- 
stve benefits on human society. It establishes private 
friendships, preserves peace in communities, and throws 
a holy charm around the domestic relation, which she|- 
ters it from the rude gaze ofthe prying eye’ It produce’ 
aoneness of thought, feeling and affection,fand assures 
us that we are safe in opening the inmost recesses of the 
soul, to the gaze of the being who keeps a silent tongue 
Let the man who doubts the importance of this virtue, 
ask himself the question, if every thought uttered, ox 
act committed, were held up to w public gaze, what 
would be the result? Would not friendly communion 
be at an end, and the sure ground of confidence be de- 
stroyed? That this virtue may not be abused, the mind 
is led in a most solemn manner to a recollection of its 
entire dependence upon Almighty God, andthe neces- 
sity of unshaken faith tn Him. I confess my. brethren, 
I have never pronounced this important duty, toge‘he: 
with its striking exhortation to confidence, that my mind 
has not been impressed with a sense of the glory and 
grandeur of Deity, and I have always thought thatthe 
candidate. realizes, at Jeast for the time. being, 
the game emotions, The various symbols of light, 
and the holy Bible as therule and guide of faith av! 
practice, so opportunely ated, and so strongly 
recommended to your attention, together with the 
emblem of divided time, by attention to which you are 
enabled usefully to fill up your days, are not to be 
regarded as + eagay appendages and useless in- 
structions. ere is no duty thus taught to be neg- 
lected. As Masons, your faith ged to the per- 
formance ofthe whole, as the m of innecence 
and badge of purity, which it is presented with the 
instructions alluded to, indicates; for it is by constant 
and unafailing attention thereto, that you will be enabled 
to prepare yourselves as living stones for. that ‘Lemp! 
not made with hands, ereRNAL iN THE VENS. 

The im et you now brings fully. 
to view the ce of strict t in the 
government of the ite and pana; pence in 

the desires and actions; { 


the regulation of rtitude 









to bear the ills of a wicked and world, and 

fe e, strict, impartial justice to yourselves, and 

and your fellow-men. shall proceed farther, . 
we progress step 


the 
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to enter the silent chamber. of|of his neighbor f » ben u said there 


be prepared  calt wi 


mourning, to sympathise with the friends of departed | was one 
merit, and to enjoy the triumph that breaks the moody | it was, 
silence of the tomb, and hails the sunlight form of im- 
mortality, as casting aside the gloomy drapery of the 
dead, and riseing from the rubbish of the grave, it win 
its glorious way to the feet of the Eternal, and amid the 
songs of adoring angels, and redeemed men, proclaims 
that through the merits of Judah's Conquering Lion, 
our bodiesghall arise, and Lecome as incorruptible as 
our souls! Fail glorious truth! trnsporting thought! 
that while 
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treasures—no 


a. > 
Thus died, atan advanced age, one whose _ 
ration, through a long life, seems to ave bere t 


no earthly benefit to any one—a perfect miser—a lover 
of money, not for the blessings which it might dif- 
fuse around him, but for its own sake—not for the name 
of possesing it—for he feigned and was thougt to be poor 
—but because the mere habit of aquisition had become 
a passion, and the bare consciousness of possession was 
a pleasure —a phantom of delight, which he could hag 


“ Am angle’s arm ean’t snatch as from the grare, 
Legions of amgels can’t confine us t{,ere.” 

As you progress beyond this interesting scene, new 
and increasing lights burst upon the mind, elucidating 
and confirming what precedes; until having passed the 
Overseer's square, and aided in the recovery and preser- 
vation of those valuable treasuresthat stamp with im- 
portance the history of the ancient Craft, you gain, by 
purity of heart and rectitude of conduct, the inseparable 
companions of truth, admission into the earthly sanc- 
toray, faint emblem of that holy place ou high, where 
our great Hgih Priesthas gone, by the sprinkling of 
his own blood, and to which we hope to gain admisson 
by the signet of eternal truth. 

If you have proceeded thus far, without having your 
morahfeelings purified, your thoughts elevated and 
refined, I pray you review your past life, in orderto its 
amendment, for be you well assured, you have not 
deserved the honors confered upon you by misplaced 
Masonic confidence. 

To-render to the Deity “ that rational homage which 
becomes the creature to his Creator’—to revere his 
Sabbaths, and receive his Word as the rule of faith and 
practice, isso obvious a duty, that its neglect is a 
strong evidence ofa want of moral soundness, and cor- 
rect notions of propriety; and especially so when Ma- 
sons are the delinquents. 

[To be continued.]} 
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MISCELLANY. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


they have laid up treasures in Heaven as well as on earth. 
But we will not sermonize—the lesson conveyed by the 
sketch is left with the reader—(Claremont N. H, Eagle. 





HOW TO MAKEA QUARTERN LOAF OUTOF A DEAL 
BOARD. 

To make wood-flour in perfection, accoding te Pro- 
fessor Autenrieth, the wood, after being thoroughly 
stripped ofits bark, is to be sawed transversely into disks, 
of about an inch in diameter. The saw-dust is to be 
preserved, andthe disks areto be beaten to fibres, ina 
nounding-mil!. The fibres and saw-dust, mixed toge- 
ther, are nextto bedeprived of every thing harsh and 
bitter which is soluble in water, by boiling them where 
fuel is abundant, or by subjecting them for a longer 
time to the action of cold water, which is easily done 
by enclosing them in a sling sack, which they only fill, 
and beating the sack with a stick, or treading it with the 
feet in a rivulet. The whole is then to be completely 
dried, either in the sun, or by fire, aud repeatedly 
ground ina flour mill. The ground wood is next ba- 
ked into smal! flat cakes, with water, rendered slighly 
mucilaginouns by the addition of some decotion of linseed 
matlow stalks and leaves, lime-tree bark, or any other 
such substance. Professor Autenrieth prefers marsh- 
mallow roots, of which one ounce renders sighteer, 
quarts of water sufficiently mucilaginous, and theve 
serve to farm four pounds and a half wood-flour iato 
cakes. These cakes are baked until they are brown on 
the surface. After this, they are broken to pieces, and 
again ground, until the flour passthrough a fine boal- 
ting-cloth; and upon the fineness of the flour does its 
fitness to make bread depend: The flour of a hard 
wood, such as beach, requires the process of baking 
and grinding to be repeated. Wood-flour does not 
siderable amount ofmoney. ‘This was not known how- | ©*™ment so readily as wheaten-flour; but the Professor 
ever. Some said that he had money concealed in the found fifteen pounds of bireh-wood Bogs, with three 

: : - » | pounds of sour wheat-leaven, and two/pounds of wheat- 
earth—others judged from the slovenly manner in which flo ixed ith eich fnew milk, yield 
he lived and dressed, that he had nothing but the few |[O¥% mixed up with eight measues ol new me vies. 

: : : ed thirty-six pounds of very good bread. The learned 
acres which he cultivated. He lived like the poorest, . a ies of Al 
shatting his door upon every intruder—till at last Professor tried the nutritious properties of wood-flour, 
deatit knocked and he was obliged to open. Durin g|in the first instance, upon a young dog; afterwards he fed 














An old fellow, whose name we veil under that of 
Iiunks, died in the adjacent town of Charlestown last 
week, who would have been a capital subject for Dick- 
ens, and might have sat to Scott for his inimitable cha- 
raeter of Trapbois, in the Fortunes of Nigel. He was 
« miserly, close-fisted old hunks, a real skinflint, who, 
it was supposed by his neighbors had scraped together, 
as such characters will, in one way and another, acon- 


his # i he was wont to setid daily for a small purse}? pigs upon it; and then, taking courage from the 
of sitver and gold, hid in the wall of his cellar, which | S8°Cess of the experiment, he attackedit himself. -His 
he would over with that feeling of painful delight family party, he says, ate itin the form of gruel orsoup, 


dumplings and pancakes, all made with as little of 
other ingredient as possible; afd found them palatable, 
and quite wholesome. Are we, then, instead of looking 
upon a human being stretched upon a bare plank, as the 
picture of extreme want and wretched: toregard him 
as reposing in the lap of abundance, and consider hence- 
forth, the common phrase, “bed and board,” as com 
pounded of synonymous terms.— Quarterly Review, 


Coffee in the Desert.—It is astonishing what effects 


which inhabits the bosom of the true miser alone. Di- 
sease, however, wore down his frame rapidly, and at 
last he was un to the task of going through his 
daily custom of counting pieces, in his purse, and 
could only, as they were displayed before him, pat 
them soft'y with his hands, as a lady pats her favorite 
dog on the back. , 

day during the last stages of the disease, he sent 
ori ~~ Shee rea to impart asecret 
to . “Go down ce id he) and in the further i ; stron made 
corner a will find atub. Raise it, and you will see Ace er ee eet oialaen rape eed invtens 
a shingle, beneath which isa box.” The individual pepe Aoomeieag journeys. It is universal through- 
followed the directions, and found a box of specie.—| one the East, but more used by the Arabs of the desert 
‘Now go to another corner”—said the miser describing shan by any other Hout often go without food 
the piace. Another box was found embedded in the for -four an but have recourse to 
earth. A day or two after when lie found he must the litle dram of 
oon leave all his earthly treasures, he desired to be ia which carry” 
raised up in his bed. Hi mest was —. when] with which is made, é, 
he immediately reached out his skinny hand beneath ein vouch for botls ite atren ing and 
his pillow, and lo! another box was found cunni 'Y| effect; it answers ese: ben 
» containing about five hundred iD| ceive it & 













Preach gold pieces, which it is understood he ; 
one of the banks about the time of the suspe ah ta s Adventures in the East 
specie payments. 





RE ADING'ALOUD.—One of the accompli 


Aul buried treasures were given in the keeping! which we wish to see cultivated among females, and 


in 
sum—were counted over at the close of whi 





































































MERICAN MASONIC RE DERARY COMPANION. Zz 


or wholly “overloo c oked, is the 


whieh is greatly 
Tt is a most healthy employment 


‘art of reading 


i ars jo re discreetly, Begs cterantaxcous 
the place of interment on a piece to ungs as to all other parts of the human frame. 
secret not perish with him. The 


y to read aloud agreeably is also a truly do- 
equirement; it will be another link in the chain 
men to their hearths; it will amuse the 
young, cheer the old, and instruct the ignorant. —Jour- 
nal of Education. 





hoarding of specie and burying it, where it could be of THE WATER OF THE NILE. 


The water of Egypt, (says the Abbe Mascrier,) is so 
delicious, that one would not wish the heat should be 
less, nor to be delivered from the sensation of thirst. 
The Turks find it so exquisitely charming that they ex- 
cite themselves to drink of it by eating salt. Itis acom- 
mon saying among them, that if Mohammed had drunk 
of it, he would have begged Gop not to have died, that 


with rapture to his bosom. Well will it be for such tf he might always have done it. When the Egyptians 


undertake the pilgrimage to Mecca, or go out of their 
country on any other account, they speak of nothing 
but the pleasure they shall find at their return, in drink- 
ing the Nile water. There is nothing to be compared 
to this satisfaction; it surpasses in their esteem that of 
seeing their relations again, and their families: A!l those 
who have tasted this water, allow that they never mei 
with the like in any other places. Whena person drinks 
of it for the first time, it seems difficult to believe that 
it is not water prepared by art. It has something in it 
so inexpressibly agreeable and pleasing to the taste, that 
it deserves that rank among waters that. Champagne 
has among wines. But.its most valuable quality is that 
it is exceedingly salutary. It never incommodes, let 
it be drunk in what quantity it may; this is so true that 
it is no uncommon thing to see some persons drink three 
buckets of it in a day, without inconvenience! 

It is right to observe that the water ofthe Nile is that 
which is alone intended in these high encomiums. Weil 
water in Egyptis detestable and unwholesome Foun- 
tains are so rare that they are a kind of prodigy in that 
country. Rain-water it would be vain to attempt pre- 
serving, as scarcely any falls in Egypt. 

tow peculiarly forcible and expressive are the words 
of Moses to Pharaoh. *-The E ians shall loathe to 
dviak of the water of the river... That water in which 
they so much delighted,—that which they preferredto 
ell other water in the world, and to which they had been 
so long accustomed, should become so hateful, that they 
would turn away from it in disdain, and instead of it 
drink well water, which, in their country, is, of all other 
kinds of water, the most detestable!—Harmer’s Obser- 
vations. 





A PERSIAN DOCTOR AND THE ELECTRIC MACHINE. 


At Isfahan all were delighted with the electric ma- 
chine, except one renowned old doctor and lecturer of 
the college, who, envious of the popularity gained by 
this display of superior science, contended publicly, 
that the diects produced were moral, not physical,— 
that the mummery we practised, and the’ state of »ner- 
vous agitation we excited, which produced an ideal 
shock; but he expressed his conviction, that a man of 
true firmness of mind would stand unmoved by all wo 
could produce out of our glass bottle, as he scoffingly 
termed our machine. He wasinvited to the experiment 
and declated his readiness to attend the next visit the 
Begler-Beg paid the Elchee. 

The day appointed soon arrived. The Begler-Beg 
came with a numerous retinue, andyamongst ot the 
doctor, whom we used to call “Red Stockings,” from 
his usually scarlet hose! He was we found, not- 
withstanding earning and reputed science, often 
made an object of mirth in the cireles of the great ard 
wealthy at Isfahan, from the pertinacity with which he 
maintained his dogmas. . . 

The philosopher, notwithstanding various warnings, 
came boldly up, took hold of the chain with both hands, 
Ss his feet firmly, shut his teeth, and evidently cal- 

forth all his resolution to resist the shock. It was 


from the small compars given, and poor Red Stockings dropt on the floor as if 
nd the 


he had been shot... There was a momentary alarm; but 


on his instant , and the Elchee explain- 
ing that the effect haem inrensed hy the determ:- 
ion ewan gave way burst of laughter. 


took no offence. He 

about the re-action of the feelings 

being overstrained, but admitted there was more 

inthe glass bottle than le had anticipated,— Sketches of 
€T SiG. 
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MUNGO PARK IN THE DESERT. 

I was obliged to sit all day without victuals, in the 
shade ofa tree: and the night threatened to be very un- 
comfortable; forthe wind rose,andthere was great ap- 
pearance ofa heavy rain, and the wild beasts are so very 
numerous in the neighbourhood, that I should have been 
under the necessity of climbing ap the tree, and resting 
amongst the branches. About sunset however, as { was 
preparing to pass the night in this manner, and had turn- 
ed my horse loose, thathe might graze at liberty a wo- 
ian, returning from the labours of the field, stopped to 
onserve me, and perceiving that [was weary and dejected 
inquired into my situation, which I briefly explained to 
her; whereupon, with looks of great compassion, sbe 
took up my saddle and bridle, and told me to foilow her 
Having conducted me into her hut, she lighted upa 
lamp, spread a mat on the floor, and told me I might re- 
main there for the night. Finding that I was hungry, 
she said she would protuure me something to eat. 
She accordingly went out, and returned in a short time 
with a very fine fish; which, having caused to be half- 
broiled upon some embers, she gave me for supper. 
The rites of hospi alty being thus performe1 towards a 
stranger in distresa, my worthy benefactress, pointing 
to the mat, and telling me I might sleep there without 
apprehension, called to the female part of her family, 
who had stood gazing on me all the while in fixed as- 
tonishment, to resume their task of spinning cotton, in 
which they continued to employ themselves great part 
of the night. They lightened their labours by songs, 
one of which was composed extempore, for I was 
myself the same subject of it. It was sung by one of 
the young women, the rest joining in a sort of chorus. 
‘The air was sweet and plaintive. and the words literally 
translated were these : ‘The winds roared and the rains 
fell. The poor white man, faint and weary, came and 
sat under ourtree. Hehasno mother to bring him 
milk; no wife to grind his corn. Chorus, Let us pity 
the white man, no mother has he, &c.” Trifling as 
this recital may appear to the reader, to a person in my 
situation the circumstance was affecting in the highest 
degree. I was oppressed by such unexpected kind- 
ness : and sleep fled from my eyes. In the morning, 
I presented my compassionate landlady with two of the 
four brass buttons which remained on my waistcoat; 
the only recompense I could make her.— Travels in Af- 
rica 





Mlustration of the Solar system—If we suppose the 
earth to be represented bya globe@ foot in diameter, 
the distance of the sun from the earth will be about two 
miles; thediameter of the sun, on the same supposi- 
tion, will be something above one hundred feet, and 
consequently his bulk as might be made up of two 
hemispheres, each about the size of the dome of St. 
Paul’s. The moon will be thirty feet from us, and 
her diameter three inches, about that of a crieket-ball. 
Thus the sun would much more than occupy all the 
space within the moon’sorbit. On the same scale, Ju- 
piter would be above ten miles fromthe sun, and 
Uranus forty. We see then how thinly scattered 
through space are the heavenly bodies. The fixed stars 
would be at an unknown distance; but, probably, if all 
distances were thus diminished, no star would be near- 
erto such a one-foot earth than the moon now is to us. 
On such a terrestrial globe the highest mountains 
would be about 1-@th of an inch high, and consequent- 
ty just distinguishable. We may imagine, therefore, 
how imperceptible would be the largest animals. The 
whole organised covering of sucha globe would be 
quite undiscoverable by the eye, except perhaps by 
colour, like the bloom ona plum. In order to restore 
this earth and its inhabitants to their true dimensions, 
we must magnify them forty millions of times; and to 
preserve the proportions we must ineréase equally the 
distances of the sun and of the stare from us. hey 
seem thus to pass offinto infinity; yet each of them 
thus removed hasitssystem of meghanical and perhaps 
of organic processes going on upon its surface. But 
the arrangements of organic life which we can see with 
the naked eye are few compared with those the micro- 
scope defects. We know that we may magnify objects 
thousands of times, and and still discover fresh com- 
plexities of structure: if we suppose, therefore, that we 
increase every particle of matter in our universe in such 
@ proportion, in length, breadth, and thickness,we may 
conceive that we tend thus to bring before our appre 
hension a true estimate ofthe quantity of organised 
adaptations which are ready to testify the extent of the 
Creator's power.— Whewell’s Treatise. 
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ARTISANS PE wa 

The king is considered to have a general right to the 
labour ofartisans: but he does not commonly exercise 
that right, ree>iving instead a certain tax, the amount 
of which varies according to the man's income. But 
if aman gets a re in cular excellence 
or skill in any the king, or governer of the 
province where he is, sends for him and inakes him 
work for the monarch, and forthe courtiers and great 
men, and he may think himselfwell off if he can get 
them to pay himeven such miserable wages as» may 
enable him just to keep himself from starving, i 
makes every man anxious to avoid the reputation 
being an expert workman, or of having made improve- 
ments in his arts. Mr. Fraser, in his ‘Narrative of a 
Journey into Khorassan,’ mentions a man who made 
some improvements in pottery, so far asto manufacture 
agert of porcelain, resembling tolerable china ware. 
His fame quickly spread, and soon reached the court. 
When the king heard of it, he sent an order for the 
man to repair immediately to the capital and make 
china for the Shah. The poor fellow, who knew the 
consequences, was terribly frightened at this order. 
He went, however, but not to make china. He scraped 
together all the money he could, and sold every thing 
he had to raise a bribe for the prime minister, whom 
he entreated to tell the king that he was not the man 
who made the china; that the real potter had run away, 
nobody knew where, and that he himself had been put 
under restraint by mistake, and prayed to be released. 
The prime minister put the money in his pocket, and 
told the story tothe king, who sent a release to the 
poor man, who joyfully returned home vowing that he 
would never more make a bit of china, or attempt any 
kind of improvement as long as he lived. You see 
how this must tend to keep down the minds of the 
people, and prevent every kind of improvement.— 
Travels in Persia. 


SAGACITY OF THE GREAT NORTHERN 
BEARS. 





On one occasion, a bear was seen to swim cautiously 
to alarge rough piece of ice, on which two female 
walruses were lying asleep with there cubs. The 
willy animal crept up some hammocks behind the 
party, and with his fore-feet loosened a large block of 
ice: this, with the help of his nose and paws, he rolled 
and carried until immediately over the head of the 
sleepers, when he let it fall onone of the old animals, 
which was instantly killed. The other walrus with its 
cubs rolled into the water: but the younger one of the 
stricken female remained by its dam : on this helpless 
creature the bear now leaped down, and thus completed 
the destruction of two animals which it would not have 
ventured to attack openly..* * * The stratagems 
practised in taking the large seal are not much less to 
admired. These creatures are remarkably timid, and 
for that reason always lie to bask or sleep on the very 
edge of the pieces of floating ice, so that on the slight- 
est alarm they can by one roil tumble themselves into 
their favourite element. They are extremly restless, 
constantly moving their head from side to side, and 
sleeping very short naps. As with all wild creatures, 
they turn their attention to the direction of the wind, as 
if expecting danger from that quarter. ‘The bear, on 
seeing his intended prey, gets quietly in the water, and 
swims until he is leeward of him, from whence, by fre- 
quent short dives, he silently makes his approaches, and 
so arranges his distance, that at the last dive he comes 
up to the spot where the seal is lying. _ If the poor an- 
imal attempts to escape by rolling into the water, he falls 
into the bears clutches; if, on the contrary, he lies still, 
his di makes a powerfy] spring, kills himon the 
ice, and devours him at leisure.—Kings Narrative. 





Tue Snorrest Way to Murper CHaracTer. 
“« Profess great friendship for the man, tell how much 
you love him ; proclaim how many excellent traits he 
possesses; and then witha very sanctified look,and most 
impressive sigh, express your fear, yes, your FEAR, that 
all is notasitshoaldbe! Whisper suspicion, and let 
conjecture with giant strength work dut the ruin !” 
He who anderstands human nature in its deeper work- 
ings of damnable cruelty,and selfish artifice, says a cer- 
tain shrewd writer, will mark the man who stabs another 
under the cloak of on affection. The pretence 


has a lie, adds he, ace of. it True affection 
would never, whisper as gave to the con- 
cerned.” “ Never trust that man who comes to you 
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whining over his regard for another, while his tongue 
Lis a drawn sword to wound and kill; meet him promptly 
with a charge of his hypocrisy, and he will shrink with 
meanness before you ” 








The Company of Books.—1it is chiefly through book« 
that we enjoy intercourse with superiér minds; and these 
invaluable means of communication are in the reach ot 
. To the best books great men talk to us, give us 
their most precious thoughts, and pour theirsouls into 
ours. God be thanked for books! They are the voices 
of the distant and the dead, and make us heirs of the 
— life of past ages. Books are the true Jevellers. 
hey give to all who will faithfully use them the society, 
the spiritual presence of the best and greatest of ourrace. 
No matter how poor I am; no matter though the pro- 
sperous of my own time will not enter and take up their 
abode under my roof—if Milton will cross my threshold 
to sing to me of Paradise; and Shakspere to open to me 
the worlds of imagination and the workings of the human 
heart; and Franklin to enrich me with his practical wis 
dom— I shall not pine for want of intellectual compan- 
ionship, and I may become a cultivated man though 
excluded from what is called the best society in tho phacn 
where Flive. Nothing can supply the place of books. 
They are cheering or soothing companions in solitude, 
Mness, affliction. Let every man, if possible, gathes 
some good books under his roof.—Cianning. 


The Devil to Pay.—This phrase, doubtless, oryin 
ated in a printing-office, on some Saturday night's 
settlement of weekly wages. “John,” says the publisher 
to the book-keeper, “how stands the cash account?’’ 
* Small balance on hand, sir,” “Let’ssee,” rejoined 
the publisher, * how far will that go towards satisfying 
the hands?” John begins to figure arithmetically; so 
much due to Potkins, so much to Typus, so much to 
Grubble, and so on, through a dozen dittos. The 
pablisher standsaghast. ‘Here is not money enough 
by a jugful.” “No, sir; and, besides, there is the devi! 


to pay.” 








Wesr Point, (Ga,) Sept. 18. 

Melancha’y Occurrence.—An occurence, which re- 
sulted in the death of four men, citizens of the adjoin- 
ing county of Chambers, in the state of Alabama, was 
detailed to us yesterday; and from the respectability of 
the source we have no doubt of its truth. We have 
not been able to obtain the names of the sufferers. 

It appears that a well, in the neighborhood of Stand- 
ing Rock, inthe county above mentioned, having failed 
in yeildinyits usnal supply of water,'he ownerdeterminei 
to have it cleaned out. A person was let down vy re 
well bucket and rope, but showed no signs of action 
when at the bottom—he was called to, but did not 
answer. A second proposed to go down and asscertain 
what was the matter, and he also, as soon as he arrived 
at the bottom, became supine and silent. A third pro 
posed to go down, with the understanding that he way 
to be drawn up as soon ashe called out, the persons 
present then suspecting for the first time that there was 
some mephytic gas at the bottom of the well. H+ went 
down, buat it was only to join his unfortunate compan- 
ions. When he got nearly to the foot of the well, he 
called to be drawn up; bat when about halfway up, he 
fell from the bucket! A fourth then proposed that he 
should be lashed fast, and he would decend with the 
understanding also that he should be hauled upas soon 
as he called out. He had decended but little more 
than half way when he gave the word; they drew him 
up quickly, but had barely time to unlash him before 
life was extinct. The other three were then taken out 
of the well with grapes, but none of them showed the 
least signs of life—the vital spark was forever extingui- 
shed! This melancholy catastrophe happened on 
Thursday, and the bodies of the unfortunate sufferers 
were all consigned to the grave on Friday last. 

Thus have four human lives been destroyed and the'r 
spirits hastened to cternity, for the want ofa small share 
ofcaution.A well should never be desended, when there 
is the least haze or appearence of vapor within it, witb- 
out first tryin sane ing therein a lighted candle 
or torch : tf the light will continue to burn there is no 
danger, but ifitis extinguished in its descent, or as soon 
as it arrives bottom the utmost caution should be 
observed in descending. 


i A child in Juniata county, Pa. left alone 
in the iiechen, reached to get aknife from the knife 
and falling plunged it upto the hilt through the 
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POPULAR TALES. 
THE ABENCERRAGE.—A SPANISH TALE. 

On the summit of a craggy hill, a spur of the moun- 
tains.of Ronda, stands the castle of Allora, now a mere 
ruin, infested by bats and owlets, but in old times one 
ofthe strong border holds of the Christians, to keep 
watch upon the frontiers of the warlike kingdom of 
Granada, and to hold the Moors in check. It was a 
post always confided to some well-tried commander; 
and, at the time of which we treat, was held by Rodri- 
gode Narvaez, a veteran famed both among Moors 
and Christians, not only for his hardy feats of arms, but 
also for obe magnanimous courtesy which sheuld 
ever be entwined with the sterner virtues of the sol- 
dier. 

The castle of Allpra was a mere part of his command; 
he was Alcayde, or military governor of Antiquera, but 
he passed most of his time at this frontier post, be- 
cause its situation on the borders gave more frequent 
opportunity for those adventurous exploits which were 
the delight of the Spanish chivalry. His garrison con- 
sisted of fifty chosen cavaliers, all well mounted and 
well appointed; with these he kept vigilant watch upon 
the Moslems, patrolling the roads, and paths, and de- 
files of the mountains, so that nothing could escape his 
eye; and now and then signalizing by some dashing 
foray into the very Vega of Granada. 

On a fair and beautiful night in summer, when the 
freshness of the evening breeze had tempered the heat 
of day, the worthy Alcayde sallied forth, with nine of 
his cavaliers, to patrol the neighborhood, and seek 
adventures. They rode quietly and cautiously, lest 
they should beoverheard by Moorish scout or travel- 
ler; and kept along ravines and hollow ways, lest they 
should be betrayed by the glittering of the full moon 
upon their armour. Coming to where the road divi- 
ded, the Aleayde directed five of his cavaliers to take 
one of the branches, while he, with the remaining 
four, would take the other. Should either party be in 
danger, the blast of a horn was to be the signal to bring 
their comrades to their aid. 

The party of five had not proceeded far, when, in 
passing through a defile overhung with trees, they 

eard the voice of a man singing. They immediately 
concealed themselves in a grove on the brow of a de- 
clivity, up which the stranger would have to ascend. 
The moonlight, which left the grove in deep shadow, 
lit up the whole person ofthe wayfarer as he advanced. 
and enabled them to distinguish his dress and appear- 
ance with perfect accuracy. He wasa Moorish ca- 
valier; and bis noble demeanour, graceful carriage, and 
splendid attire, showed him to be of lofty rank. He 
was superbly mounted on a dapple-grey steed, of pow- 
erful frame and generous spirit, and magnificently ca- 
purisoned. His dress was a marlota, or tunic, and an 
albernoz of crimson damask fringed with gold. Fis 
Tunisian turban, of many folds, was of silk and cotton 
striped, and bordered with golden fringe. At his gir- 
die hung a scimitar of Damacus steel, with loops and 
tassels of silk and gold. On his left arm he bore an 
ample target, and his right hand grasped a long double- 
pointed lance. Thus equipped, he sat negligently on 
his steed, as one who dreamed of no danger, gazing on 
the moon, and singing, with sweet and manly voice, a 
Moorish ee 

Jast opposite the place where the Spanish cavaliers 
were concealed, wasa small fountain inthe rock, be- 
side the road, to which the horse turned to drink; the 
rider threw the reins on his neck, and continued his 
song. 

The Spanish cavaliers conferred together; they 
were all so pleased with the gallant and gentle appear- 
ance of the Moor that they resolved not to harm, but 
to capture him, which, in his negligent mood, promis- 
ed to be an easy task; rushing, therefore, from their 
conceatment, they thought to surround and seize him. 
Never were men more mistaken. To gather up his 
reins, 1 round his steed; brace his buckler, and 
couch his lance, was the work of an instant; and there 
he sat, fixed like a castle in his saddle, beside the foun- 
tan. 

The christian cavaliers checked their steeds, and re- 
connoitred him warily, loath to come to an encounter 
which must end in his destruction. 

The Moor new helda parley: "If you be true 

8," said he, “and seek for honorable fame, come 
on ; and I am ready to meet each succession; but 





come all atonce, and do your worst!” 

The cavaliers eommuned for a moment apart, when 
one, ing singly, exclaimed; * Although no law 
of chivalry es us to risk the loss of a prize when 
clearly in our power, yet we willingly grant, as a cour- 
tesy, what we might refuse as a right. Valiant Moor! 
defend thyself!” 

So saying, he wheeled, took proper, distance, couch- 
ed his lance, and puttiog spurs to his horse, made at the 
stranger. The latter met him in mid career, tran- 
spierced him with his lance, and threw him headlong 
from his saddle. A second and a third succeeded, but 
were unhorsed with equal facility, and thrown to the 
earth, severely wounded. e remaining two, seeing 
their comrades thus roughly treated, forgot all com- 
pact of courtesy, and charged both atonce upon the 
Moor. He parried the thrust of one, but was wound- 
ed by the other in the thigh, and, in the shock and e¢on- 
fusion, dropped his lance. ‘Thus disarmed, and close- 
ly pressed, he pretended to fly, and was hotly pursued. 
Having drawn the two cavaliers some distance from 


ond designs, of which they were entirely innocent, 
of them were beheaded, the rest banished, so 

not an Abencerrage was permitted to remain in 
Granada, excepting my father and my uncle, whose in- 
nocence was proved, even to the satisfaction of their 
persecutors. It was decreed, however, that, should 
they have children, the sons should be educated at a 
distance from Granada, and the daughters should be 
married out of the kingdom. 

“Comformably to this decree, I was sent, while yet 
an infant, to he reared in the fortress of Cartama, the 
worthy Aleayde of which was an ancient friend of my 
father. He hadno children, and received me into his 
family as his own child, treating me with the kindness 
and affection of a father, andI grew up in the belief 
that he really wassuch. A few years afterwards his 
wife gave birth to a daughter; but his tenderness to- 
wardsme continued undiminished. I[ thus grew up 
with Xarisa, for so'the infant daughter of the Alcayde 
was called, as her own brother, and thought the grow- 
ing passion which I felt for her was mere fraternal at- 


the spot, he suddenly wheeled short about, with one of| fection. I beheld her charms unfolding, as it were. 


those dexterous movements for which the Moorish 
horsemen were renowned; swiftly between them, 
swung himself down from his saddle, so as to catch up 
his lance; then, lightly replacing himself, turned to 
renew the combat. 

Seeing him thus fresh for the encounter, as if just 
issued from his tent, one of the cavaliers put his lips to 
his horn, and blew a blast that soon brought the Al- 
cayde and his four companions to the spot. 

he valiant Narvaez, seeing three of his cavaliers 
extended on the earth, and two others hotly engaged 
with the Moor, was st: uck with admiration, and coveted 
the contest with so accomplished a warrior. Interfer- 
ing in the fight, he called upon his followers to desist, 
and, addressing the Moor with courteous words, invited 
him to a more equal combat. The latter readily ac- 
cepted the challenge. For some time their contest 
was fierce and doubtful, and the Alcayde had need of 
all his skill and strength to ward off the blows of his 
antagonist. The Moor, however, was exhausted by 
previous fighting, and by loss of blood. He no longer 
sat his horse firmly, nor managed him with his wented 
skill. Collecting all his strength for a last assault, he 
rose in his stirrups, and made a violent thrust with his 
lance; the Aleayde received it upon hig shield, and at 
the same time wotnded the Moor in fhe right arm; 
then, closing in the shock, he. gras im in hi 
dragged him from his saddle, and fell with him to the 
earth; when, putting his knee upon i 
dagger to his throat, “ Cavalier!” ex 
de: my prisoner, for thy life is in myj hands!” 

‘Kill me rather,” replied the M “for death would 
be less grievous than loss of liberty. 

The Alcayde, however, with th 
truly brave, assisted the Moor to + Ministered to 
his wounds with his own hands, had him convey- 
ed with great care to the Castle of [Allora. His wounds 
were slight, and in afew days wer nearly cured; but 
the deepest wound had been inflicted on his spirit. He 
was constantly buried in a profou holy. 

The Aleayde, who had conceived a great regard 
him, treated him more asa friend than a captive, 
tried in every way to cheer him, but in vain; he was al- 
ways sad and moody, and when on the battlements, 
the castle, would keep his eyes turned to the south with 
a fixed and wistful gaze. 

‘How is this?” exclaimed the Aleayde, reproachful- 
ly, “that you, who were so hardy and fearless in the 

id, should lose all spirit in prison? If any secret 
grief preys on your heart, confide it to me as toa friend 
and I promise you, on the faith of a cavalier, that you 
shall have no cause to repent the disclosure.” 

The moorish knight kissed the hand of the Alcayde. 
“Noble cavalier,” said he, ‘that I am cast down in 
spirit is not from my wounds, which are slight; nor 










from my captivity, for your kindness has robbed it of| hearts have e 


all gloom; nor from my defeat, for to be conquered by 
30 ac i and renowned a cavalier is no dis- 
grace. But, to explain to you the cause of my grief, 


it is to give you some particulars of my sto- 
ry; ond thin ems moved to do by the great yupeteg 
you have manifested toward me, and the magnanimity 
that shines through all your actions. 

“Know, then, that my name is Abandaraez, and that 
[am of the noble but unfortunate line of the Aben- 
cerrages of Granada. You have heard ofthe 





if you pe mere lurkers ofthe road, intent on spoil, 


destruction that fell upon ourrace. Charged with trea- 


leaf by leaf, like the morning rose, each moment dis- 
closing fresh beauty and sweetness. 

“At this period I overheard a conversation between 
the Alcayde and his confidential domestic, and found 
myself to ae - subject. <— * time,” said he, to ap- 
prise him of his ntage, that he may adopt a career 
in life. Ihave deferred the poten Merry. as long ax 
possible, through reluctance to inform him that he is ot 
a proscribed and an unlucky race. 

This intelligence would have overwhelmed me at 
an earlier period; but the intimation that Xarisa was 
not my sister operated like magic, and in an instant 
transformed my brotherly affection into ardent love. 

“I sought Xarisa, toi to her the secret J had 
learned. I found her in the en, in a bower of jes- 
samines, arranging her beautiful hair by the mirror ot 
a crystal fountain. The radiance of herbeauty dazzled 
me. I ran to herwith open arms, and she received me 
with asister’s embraces. When we had seated our- 
selves beside the fountain, she began to upbraid me for 
leaving her so alone. 

“In reply, I informed her of the conversation I had 
overheard. The-recital shocked and distressed her.— 
‘Alas!’ cried she, ‘then is our happiness at an end. 

‘ How ! exclaimed: I, ‘wilt thou cease to love ne, 
because I am not thy brother?’ 

‘Not so,’ replied she; ‘but do you not know that when 
it is once known we are not brother and sister, we can 
no: longer be-permitted to be thus always together?’ 

“In fact, from. that moment our intercourse took a 
new character. We met often at the fountain among 
the jessamines; but Xarisa no longer advanced’ with 
open arms to meet me. Shebecame reserved and si- 


clemency of the/ lent, and would blush and cast down hereyes, when | 


seated myself beside her. My heartbecame aprey to 
the thousand doubts and fears that ever attend upon 
true love. I was restless and uneasy, and looked back 
with regret to the. unreserved intercourse that had ex- 
isted between us, when we supposed ourselves brother 
and sister; yet I would not have had the relationship 


for| true for the: world. 


“While matters were in this state between us, an 
order came from the king of Granada forthe Alcayde 
to take command of the fortress of Coyn, which lies 
directly on the Christian frontier. He prepared to re- 
move with all his family, but signified that I should re- 
main at Cartama. 1 exclaimed against the separation, 
and declared that I could not be parted'from Xarisa. 
“That is the very cause,’ said he, ‘why I leave thee be- 
hind. It is time, Abendaraez, that thou shouldst 
know the secret of thy birth, that thou art no son of 
mine, neither is Xarisa thy sister.’ ‘I know it all! 
exclaimed I, ‘and I love her with tenfold! the affection 
of abrother. Youhave bro us up together; you: 
have made us to each other's happiness; our 
emselves with our growth; do 
not now tear them asunder. Fill up the measure of 

our kindness; be indeed a father to me, by giving me 
Xariea for my wife.’ 

“The brow of the Alcayde darkened as [ spoke.— 
‘Have I then-been deceived?’ said he. ‘Have those 
nurtured in sry bosom been conspiring against 
me? Is thie ¥e mpaeeare for my : tenderness? 





paternal 
—to beguile the afféctions.of my child, anditeach her to. 
deceive her father? It was cause enough to refuse 
thee the hand of my daughte rthat thou wert of a _ 
scribed race, who.can never approach the walls of Gra- 















nada. This, however, | might have passed over; but 
never will I give my daughter toa man who has endea- 
voured to win her from me by deception.’ 

“All my attemps to vindicate myself and Xarisa 
were unavailing. I retired in anguish from his pre- 
sence, and, seeking Xarisa, told her of this blow, which 
was worse than death to me. ‘Xarisa,’ said I, ‘we part 
tor ever! I shall never see thee more! Thy father 
will guard thee rigidly. Thy and his wealth will 
soon attract some happier rival, and I shall be forgot- 
ten!’ 

‘‘Xarisa reproached me with my want of faith, and 

promised me eternal constancy. I still doubted and 
desponded, until, moved by my anguish and de- 
spair, she agreed to a secret unions Our espousals 
made, we parted, with a promise on her part to send 
me word from Coyn, should her father absent himself 
from the fortress. The very day after our secret nup- 
tials, I beheld the whole train of the Aleayde depart 
from Cartamat nor would he admit méto his presence, 
or permit me to bid farewell to Xarisa. — I remained at 
Cartama, somewhat pacified in spirit by this secret 
bond ofunion; but everything around me fed my pas- 
sion, and reminded me of Xarisa. I saw the windows 
at which [had so often beheld her. I wandered 
through the apartment she had inhabited, the cham- 
ber in which she had slept. | visited the bower of jes- 
samines, and lingered beside the fountain in which she 
had delighted. Every thing recalled her to my ima- 
gination, and filled my heart with tender melancho- 
ly. 
M At length a confidential servant brought me word 
that her father was to depart that day for Granada on @ 
short absence, inviting me to hasten to Coyn, descri- 
bing asecret portal atwhich I should apply, and the 
signal by which I would obtain admittance. 

“If ever you have loved, most valiant Alcayde, you 
may judge of the transport of my bosom. ‘That very 
night I arrayed myself in my most gallant attire, to 
pay due honor to my bride, and arming myself against 
any casual attack, issued forth privately from Cartama. 
You know the rest, and by what sad | Ronan of war I 
found myself, instead of a happy bridegroom in the nup- 
tial bower of Coyn, vanquished, wounded, and a pri- 
soner within the walls of Allora. The term of ab- 
sence of the father of Xarisa is nearly expired. Wi- 
thin three days he will returnto Coyn, and our meet- 
ing will no longer be possible. Judge then whether I 
grieve without cause, andwhether I may not well 
be excused for showing impatience under confine- 
ment.” 

Don oo de Narvaez was greatly moved by this 
recital; for, though more used to rugged “war than 
scenes of amorous softness, he was of a kind and gener- 
ous nature. 

‘Abandaraez,’ said he, “I did not seek thy confidence 
to gratify an idle curiosity. It grieves me much 
the good fortune which delivered thee into my hands 
should have marred so fair an ent.rprise> Give me 
thy faith asa true knight to return prisoner to my cas- 
tle within three days, and I will grant thee permission 
to accomplish thy nuptials.” 

The Abencerrage would have thrown himself at his 
feet to pour out protestations of eternal i but 
the Alcayde prevented him. . Calling in his cavaliers, 
he tock the Abencerrage by the right hand in their 
presence, exclaiming solemnly, “You promise on the 
faith of a cavalier, to return to my castle of Allora wi- 
thin three days, and render yourself my prisoner?”—- 
And the Abencerrage said, “I promise.” 

Then said the Aleayde, “Go! and may good fortune 
attend you! Ifyou require any safeguard, I and my 
cavaliers are y to be your companions.” 

The Abencerrage kissed the hand of the Alcayde in 
grateful acknowledgment. “Give me,” said he, “my 
own armour and my steed, and I require no guard.— 
oe not likely that I shall again meet with so valorous 
a foe.” 


The shades of night had fallen when the tramp of 


the dapple grey steed resounded over the draw-bridge, 
and immediately afterwards the light clatter of heefs 
es road bespoke the fleetness with which the 
youthful lover hastened to his bride. It was deep night 
sends quenminarioes at oe of Coyn. He si- 
ent cautiously walked penting steed under 
its dark walls, and, having nearly passed round them, 
eame tothe portal denoted by Xarisa. He paused and 
coked round to see that he was not observed, and then 
«necked three times with the butt of his lance. Ina 





enclosed by the duen- 


while the was timidly 
o — she, what has detain- 


_na of Xarisa. ‘Alas! senor” said 


{ed you thus long? Every night have I watched for 


you, and my lady is sick at heart with doubt and anxie- 


The his lance, and shield, and 
| Scimitar against the wall, and then followed the duenna 
with silent steps up a winding staircase to the 
ment of Xarisa. Vain would be the attempt to de- 
scribe the raptures of that meeting. Time too 
swiftly, and the Abencerrage had nearly forgotten until 
too late his promise to return a prisoner to the Alcayde 
of Allora. The n of itcame to him with a 
, and suddenly awoke him from hisdream of bliss. 
arisa saw his altered looks, and heard with alarm his 
stifled sighs; but her countenance brightened when 
she the cause. ‘Let not thy spieit be cast down,” 
said she, throwing her white arms around him. ‘I 
have the ape of a father’s treasures; send ransom 
more than enough to satisfy the Christian, and remain 
with me.” 

“No,” said Abendaraez, “I have given my word to 
return in person, and, like a true knight, must fulfil m 
promise. After that fortune must do with me as it 

eases.” 

Then, said Xarisa, I will accompany thee. Never 
shall you return a prisoner, and I remain at liber- 
ty. 

The Abencerrage was transported with jey at this 
new proof of devotion in his beautiful bride. Xarisa 
mounted behind the Moor on his powerful steed; they 
left the castle walls before day-break, nor did the 

use until they arrived at the gate of the castle of AL. 

ra, which was flung wide to receive them. 

Alighting inthe court, the Abencerrage supported 
the steps of his trembling bride, who remamed closely 
veiled, into the presence of Rodrigo de Narvaez. “Be- 
hold, the valiant Alcayde,” said he, “‘the way in which 
an Abencerrage keeps his word, I promised to return 
to thee a prisoner, but I deliver two captives into your 
power. Behold Xarisa, and judge whether I grieved 
without reason over the loss of such a treasure. Re- 
ceive us as yourown, for I confide my life and her 
honor to your hands.” 

The Alcayde was lost in admiration of the beauty of 
the lady, the noble spirit of the Moor. “I know 
not,” said he, “which of you surpasses the other; but I 
know that my castle is graced and honored by your pre- 
sence. Enter into it, and consider it your own while 
you deign to reside with me.” 

For several days the the lovers remained at Allora, 
happy in each s love, and in the friendship of the 
brave Alcayde. The latter wrote a letter full of 
courtesy to the Moorish king of Granada, relating the 
whole event, extolling the valour and good faith of the 
Abencerrage, and craving for him the royal counten- 
ance 


The King was moved by the story, and was _ pleased 
with an opportunity of showing attention to the wishes 
of a gallant and chivalrous enemy; for though he had 
often suffered from the peree of Don Rodrigo de 
Narvaez, he admired the heroic character he yrds 
ed throughout the land. Calling the Alcayde of Coyn 
into his presence; he gave him the letter to read. The 
Alcayde turned pale, and trembled with rage on the 
persual. ‘‘ Restrain thine anger,” said the king;” there 
is nothing that the Alcayde Allora could ask that 
would not grant, ifin my power, Go thou to Allora; 
pardon thy children; take themtothy home. I receive 
this Abencerrage into my favor, it will be my de- 
light to heap benefits — ou all.” 

The kindling ire of yde was suddenly ap- 
peased. He hastened to Allora, and folded his children 
to his vnedrigo de be have oe his nw The 

lant arvaez gave liberty to his prisoner 
Cicn ven demanding merely a promise of his 
friendship. He — y ul couple and 
their father to Coyn, w their ials were celebra- 
ted with great se When the festivities were 
over, Doa Rodrigo de Narvaez returned to his fortress 
of Allora. 

“After his the of Coyn addressed 
his children; “To your hands,” 


said he, “I confide 

dispositionof my wealth. One of the first things I 

ee ae to the 
of Allora. His magnanimity 


oe 
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; for he merits it fully, though of a different 


The Abencerrage thanked hii for his generous pro- 
pean which so truly accorded with his own wishes. 
te took alarge sum of gold, and inclosed it ina 
rich coffer, and, on his own part, sent six beautiful 
horses, superbly caparisoned, with six shields and lan- 
ces, mounted and embossed with gold. The beautiful 
Xarisa at the same time wrote a letter to the Alcayde, 
filled with expression of gratitude and friendship; and 
sent him a box of fragrant cypress wood, containing li- 
nen of the finest quality for his person. The valiant 





Alcayde of the present in a characteristic 
manner. horses and. armour he shared among 
the cavallers who had accompanied him on the night 


of theskirmish. The box of cypress wood and its 
contents he retained for the sake of the beautiful Xarisa, 
and sent ker by the hands of the messenger the sun 
of gold paid as aransom, euireating her to receive it 
asa wedding present. This courtesy and magnanimi- 
ty raised the character of the ..lcayde Rodrigo de Nar- 
vaez still higherin te estimaiion of the Moors, who 
extolled him as a perfect mirror of chivalric virtue; and 
from that time forward tiere was a continual exchange 
of good offices between them. 
a eee 
DRAM: TIC. 
(Abridged from the Book of table Talk. } 

STAGE COSTUME. 

During the first half of the eighteenth century, that 
is to say, from the first appearance of that regular suit 
of clothes worn by our great-grandfathers under the 
name of coat, waistcoat, and breeches, to the days of 
Garrick and Kemble, the custom continued of dressing 
even historical personages according to the fashion of 
the passing moment; and although, in point of fact, it 
was no more ridiculous to represent Hamlet ina full 
suit of black velvet of the cut of Queen Anne’s time, 
than it was in the days of Charles to dress Falstaff in 
the habit of that reign, the stiff-skirted coat, the long 
wig, court sword, and cocked hat, have a more ludi- 
crous effect on the modern spectator than the ancient 
cavalier costume of 1640. But the attempt that occa- 
sionally manifested itself to combine, in imitation of 
the French actors, the habits of widely different eras, 
produced a melange, the absurdity of which is iv our 

esent day absolutely convulsive! The celebrated 

ooth is said by his biographer to have paid particu- 
lar attention to his dress; so much so, that when play- 
ing the Ghost in ‘Hamlet,’ he covered the soles of his 
shoes with felt, in order to prevent the sound of his 
footsteps being heard, and so increase the supernatural 
effect of his appearance. Yet who does not retwem- 
ber Pope’s lines descriptive of his appearance in Cato’ 
which character he originally represented on the pro- 
duction of the tragedy in 1612:— é 
“Booth enters; hark the universal peal! 

But has he spoken—not a syllable. 

What shook the stage and made the people stare? 

Cato’s long wig, flower'd gown, and lacker’d chair.” 

Imagine Cato now, appearing in a flowered robe de 
chambre, and a finely-powdered full bottomed wig.— 


There would be a ‘universal peal’ inde laugh- 
ter; yet the fashion of wearing full-botomed with 
the Roman dress (or at least what was for 


I| such) and other heroic costumes, lasted till within the 


tion of many now living. A valued friend of 
ours saw Howard play Tambcriain ina full-bottomed 
wig, as lateas 1765. Aickin, he informs us, was the 
first who enacted that part without it; and, what was 
perhaps more ridiculous still, Garrick,who has been so 
bepraised for his reformation of stage costume, played 
King Lear ima habit in to look ancient, while 
Reddish in Edgar, and Palmer in the Bastard, were in 
full-dress suits of their owa day: and the Regan, 
Gonerit, and Cordelia of the tragedy in hoops! Ri- 
chard the Third, also, was played by Garrick in a fan- 
cy dress, which Hogurth has ed down to us; but 
Richmond, and uniforms, of 
the eighteenth ; and as to Maebeth, Garrick 
played it tothe last in a court-suit ef sky-blue and 


the} scarlet. 


In Jeffrey's ‘Collection of Dresses,’ a work in two 
volumes quarto, published in 1757, the editor says in 
his preface, “As to the stage-dresses, it is only neces- 


his| sary to remark that they are at once elegant and cha- 





racteristic; and amongst many other regulations of 
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more importance, for which the publie is obliged to 
the genius and judgment of the present manager of 
our principal theatre, (Mr. Garrick, who entered on 
the management of Drury Lane in’?747,) is that of the 
dresses, which are no longer the heterogenous and ab- 
surd mixtures of foreign and ancient modes which for- 
merly debased our tragedies, by representing a Roman 
genefa! in a full-bottomed peruke, and the sovereign 
of an Eastern empire in trunk-hose.” Now, to say 
nothing of the fact that the very abstirdities specified 
were then, and continued to be for some years after- 
wards, in existence, let ws look at the specimens he 
gives us of thaelegant and characteristic costumes in- 
troduced by the genius and judgmentof Garrick ; 
Perdita, in ‘The Winter's Tale,’ in a long stomacher, 
and a hoop festened with flowers; and Comus, in a stiff- 
skirted coat, over which is worn what he calls “ta robe 
of pink sattin, puft with silver gauze, fastened over the 
shoulder with a black velvet sash, adorned with jewels. 
The jacket,” as he callsthe coat aforesaid, ‘is of white 
curtained sattin. The collar is,black velvet, set with 
jewels, and the boots are blue sattin'” 

A pamphlet, entitled ‘The Dramatic Execution of 
Agis,” published on the production of Mr. Home’s tra- 
gedy of that name in 1758, contains a severe attack on 
Garrick for “disguising himself (a Grecian chief) inthe 
dress of a modern Venetian Gondolier;” and ridicules 
his having introduced “ta popish processiowmade up of 
white friars, with some other moveahles, like a bishop, 
desenfans de cheur, nuns, &c.,”’ into a play, the scene 
of which lies in ancient Sparta! So much for the judg- 
ment and taste of Garrick in dramatic costume. 

Mr. John Kemble, the first real reformer ofstage 
costume, was introduced to the London public in the 





character of Hamlet. But he then played the part, 
says his biographer, “in a modern court-dress of rich 
black velvet, with a star on the breast, the garter and 
pendent riband of an order, mourning sword and buek-| 
les, with deep ruffles; the kavr in powder, which, in the 
scenes of feigned distraction flowed dishevelled in front 
and over the shoulder*.” His classical taste, however 
soon led him, as he increased in popularity and power, 
to do away with the most glaring absurdities; and on 
the opening of the new Theatre Royal Drury Lane, 
on the 21st of April, 1794, Macbeth was revived “with 
great magnificence of decoration, and withsome no- 
velties, both inthe conduct and machinery of the fa- 
ble.” 

The French Revolution, which occured at this pe- 
riod, wasalso mainly productive of arevolutionin dra- 
matic costume on both sides of the channel. “The 
rage for liberty,”’ says a modern writer, ‘introduced an 
admiration of the ancient republics; the ladies dressed, 
their heads in imitation of antique busts, and endeavor- 
ed to copy the light and scanty draperies of ancient 
statues: and while the ladies were thus attired ala 
Grecque, the.gentlemen kept them in countenance by} 
croppingtheir hair ala Romaine.” The toga and! 
the paludamentum found their way from the French 
stage to ours; and Julius Cesar, Coriolanus, and Cato 
were represented with some regard to Roman habits 
and manners, although the authorities consulted by 
Mr. Kemble were those ofthe time of the Emperors, 
instead of the Republic. The English historical and 
romantic plays were also dressed with a least more con- 
sistency. Mr. Kemble invented a conventional cos- 
tume, formed of the old English dresses of the reigns 
of Elizabeth, James the First, andthe two Charles’s; 
and although King John, Richard the Third, &c., 
were anything but correctly attired, their habits had an 
vntique as well as picturesque, appearance, and the 
whole dramatis persone were similarly arrayed, instead 
of all illusion bemg destrayed by the introduction of 
modern uniforms or plain clothes.* The rage for me- 
lodrama and spectacle, which gradually obtained from 
this period, was productive at any rate ofa stiil greater 
spirit of inquiry into ancient manners and habits.— 
Printing offices and private portfolios were ransacked 
for the getting up of every new Easter piece; and the 
magic wand of a Farley transported us at his will into 
the regions of fairy land, or the baronial hall of the fen- 
dalages. But alias! while the crusader donned his 
glittering hauberk of mail, to astonish the galleries on 
an Easter Monday, the bastard Falconbridge, and the 
barons of King John, were dressed @llthe year round 


*Life of Kemble. ~- 
mekel late PS ahem +> his wh peeeeee in publie at 
ichmond, as Richmond in ‘Richard ‘Third, i light 
ho rseman’s helmet anb jacket, ace 








in the robes and armour of at best the seventeenth cen” 
tury. OnMr. Kean’s appearance, and consequent 
success, the most popular plays underwent considera- 
ble alterations and improvements in point of scenery 
and dresses at Drury Lane. Several gentlemen of ac- 
knowledged taste and information. supplied the new 
Roscius with designs for his own warerobe. and the 
proprietors of the theatre were not behindhand in their 
endeavors to assistthe illusion of the scene. The 
stage-dress of Richard, which had been but little alter- 
ed from the days of Garrick and Macklin, underwent 
various changes, particularly in the latter scenes; but 
his cloak still bore the star of the garter, as altered by 
Charles the First. The Tranks were of the time of 
James the First, and the plumed hat, in the throne 
scene, of the reign of Charles the Second. Shylock 
assumed a red hat, lined with black, on the dictum of 
Mr. Douce, the illustrator of Shakspeare, who quoted 
St. Didier’s ‘Histoire de Venise,’ as his authority.— 
Othello’s dress was wholly changed; but the correct 
costume was sacrificed to what the actor considered ef- 
fect. The habits of King Learand Richard the Second 
were certainly improved; and in a rew but uasuccessful 
play, called ‘Ina,’ the Anglo-Saxon costume was fairly 
enough represented. 

In 1823 Mr. Charles Kemble set about the reforma- 
tion of the costume of Shakspeare’s plays in good earn- 
est. ‘King John,’ the ‘First Part of Henry the Fourth,’ 
‘As You Like It,’ ‘Othello,’ Cymbeline,’ and ‘Julius 
Ceasar,’ were successively, and, asthe publi¢ generally 
acknowledged, successively revived. The actors, 
dreadfully alarmed in the outset lest they should be 
made to look ridiculous, were agreeably surprised by 
the impression produced upon the audience, and have 
now become as anxious to procure authorities to dress 
from, as they were previously annoyed at the idea ofthe 
innovation, and distrustful of the effect. 
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International Law of Copyright.—Nothing, it seems 
to us, can be more absurd than the continual cry made 
against American patronage of letters. It is a mista- 
ken idea that we neglect our own authors. We ven- 
ture to assert that, for its means, there is not a country 
on the globe which pays more defference, and actual- 
ly more money, to the encouragement of native litera- 
ture than ours. Congress could not take a more su- 


| icidial step to the interest of lettersamong us, than by 


giving to foreigners the full privilege of a copy-right 
law. Forsooth, who would be the gainers by such an 
advent? Those alone whose sentiments in many ca- 
ses, are hostile to our institutions, and hold no stake 
in common withus. Who. would be the loosers? The 
American public alone. Increase the price of books, 
and reading will stop in proportion to that increase. 
The farmer, the mechanic, and all who depend for sub- 
sistence upon their labors, which make by far the lar- 
gest portion of our country, will fall gradually back to 
feudal obscurity and ignorance. The only enlighten- 
ed class will be the rich. 

These views are notchimerical. Every citizen must 
be sensible that the vast amount of knowledge, so ge- 
nerally diffused, has arisen chiefly from an easy access 
to letters: and if we feel proud of our country in one 
point more than another, it is that its people are so en- 
lightene d that no circumstance can long repress their 
natural energy, and no tyrant enslave them. Whatev- 
er others may think, we.can trace this unexampled state 
of things to the liberal circulation of knaw] edge only, 
that we, as anation, have enjoyed. 


The sickness at the south, is still doing its work with- 
out much abatement. The interments for Sept. 20, 
were 25 in New-Orleans, seventeen of which were ca- 
ses of yellow fever. The sicxness at Mobile continues 
with but little improvement. At the latter place the 
deaths have averaged .one per cent every twenty-four 
hours on the present residents. A letter from Mobile 





the climate and having heretofore had the fever seems 
to afferd no security against this disease that strikes ws 
unseen and is only known by the blow «that is fatal.— 
It is more than forty years since I first saw black vomit, 
but never did I see such adestruction of human life as 
the present calamity causes. With a perfectly clear 
intellect, moist skin, good pulse, a slight convulsive ef- 
fort of the stomach is felt; black streaks are seen in the 
mucus that is thrown up almost without exertion, and 
when that comes, twenty-four hours seals the fate of 
the victim.” 

' The southern papers earnestly warn all who are un- 
acclimated, to Stay away until severe frost. 





A shocking murder has recently been committed in 
Philadelphia, by a man of the name of Wood, on his 
daughter. Wood kept a confectionary establishment, 
and his daughter was in the habit of attending it. She 
being very handsome, had many admirers, from whom, 
a short time since, she married one. Upon communi- 
cating it to her father, he appeared incensed, and a day 
after, without any other provocation, shot her through 
the head with a pistol, in the presence of his family. 
No other motive can be assigned for this horrid act 
than that the father was likely to be deprived of the 
loss of his danghter’s services, by her marriage. 





. The Medical -College—We have received a commu- 
nication on the subject of the controversy, now existing 
in relation to the faculty of this Institution. As weare 
in no present need ofeither Calomel or Lobelia, we sha’\ 
not meddle withthe matter. We look upon the Medical 
College as an ornament to the city, and we have only 
to regret in common with a thousand others, that any 
difficulties should arise, which would mar its usefulness. 
The communication of our correspondent shall be sent 
as he desires. 





To Correspondents.---The Lines received through 
the post office, came too late for to-day, but shail have 
a place in our next. 

What has become of the Masonic eontributions, pro- 
mised ns by several of the brethren ? 





Flour is selling at Texas, from 60 to $75 a barrel. 


INTELLIGENCE. 
More troops killed by the Indians in Flarida.—While 
aparty of regulars were building a bridge over the Su- 
wannee, they were fired on by the Seminoles in ambush 
and had 6 killed. 


Diabolical Outrage.-—On Wednesday night, Captain 
Goodman, living a mile east ofthe city, heard a noise 
in his yard, and sent out his hired man to ascertain the 
cause. On going to the hen roost, the man was attack- 
ed by twovillains, one of whom gave him a blow witha 
club which broke his under jaw. ‘The man thinks, 
kowever, that he succeeded in marking one of them on 
the head or shoulder witha pitchfork, which may lead 
to his detection. On erlterimge the roost, it was found 
that about 70 weight of chickens had been killed, and 
tied together preparatory to a hasty removal.—Roches- 
ter Democrat. 


Messrs. John G. Parker, Leonard Watson, Finlay 
Malcolm, Robert Walker, Pau! Redford, Randal Wix- 
on, James Brown, Ira Anderson, and William Alves, 
late state prisoners in England, from Camda, we learn 
from one of our exchanges, arrived at Rochester, on 
the 12th inst. They have publisheda card, returning 
thanks to Messrs. We H. Ashurst, Gainsiord, Hill, 
Roebuck, Falconer, Fry, and W.. Walker, their solici- 
ters and counsel, in England, as the persons to whom 
“they are mainly indebted, uader Providence, fortheir 
restoration to liberty, to their families, and their friends.”’ 
—Onondago Standard. 

Tron Steamboat for Louisiana.—The. ship Edwina, 
arrived at New Orleans from Liverpool, had on board 
for the New Orleans Cana! and Banking Company, an 
iron steamboat, on the Ericson principle, intended asa 











says, that “ temperance, abstinence, long residence in 


tow-boat for the canal. 
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MOUNTAIN ADVRNTURE. 


Last Wednesday afternoon, « young man from New 
York by the name of Dodge, started from the Mansion 
House on horseback for the summit of Mount Holyoke. 
He passed some time there, and was detained until 
near dark by ashower before he began to descend.— 
Starting to return he mistook the path and wandered 
down the Southern side of the mountain into a trackless 
forest. Evening came, and as hedid not return to the 
hotel, some alarm was felt, and late at night some per- 
son ascended the mountain to the stopping place for 
carriages, where his horse was found. Loud calls 
were made, but no answer was returned, except the dull 
echo the forest gave hack to the voices. Pursuit was 
renewed by Col. Partridge and others early in the morn- 
ing, and the wanderer was found, returning home, near 
Rock Ferry. It appears from his narrative that he 
followed what he supposed to be the path, after he left 
the summit of the mountain, until he found himself be- 
wildered in the darkness and the track lost. 

Turning himself in various directions his beariags 
disappeared, and there he was in a dense forest, the 
darkness becoming intense and a severe thunder show- 
er rushing upon hishead. His situation was painful 
und agonising in the extreme. He wasa slender young 
man, clad lightly, had pumps upon his feet, and both 
houseless and supperless at midnight, far from any ha- 
ditatien, in the midst of a vast forest, scarcely ever be- 
fore trod, except by the primitive savage. He conti- 
nued to grope his way about inthe darkness for some 
aime, calling aloud until exhausted, when he sank down 
at the foot of a huge tree, which in some measnre pro- 
rected him from rain, which during the night descended 
in torrents. The fir:tsigas of returning day enabled 
him to learn his position; and when light came, by as- 
cending a tree, he discovered the far offspire of South 
Hadley. 

He directed his steps thitherward, and after some 
hears wearied travel, reached a farm house, where he 
was kindly entertained and cheered. His situation 
when he was first’ seen was unpleasent, having exhaus- 
ted himself with fatigue, worn out the covering to his 
feet, and torn his clothes sadly in his encounters with 
the forest, aside from the chills and colds which he 
sufiered from his wet couch on the mountain.— North- 
ampton Courier. 





AN AERIAL CHASE. 

It is seldom thatthe denizens of a city have an 
epportunity of seeing as interesting a sight as was 
witnessed by several gentlemen from Ferry Bar on 
Sunday morning week. A large Bald Eagle was seen 
skimming the air and floating up the river on a foraging 
expedition, for the replemshment of his royal larder; 
but, apparently, finding no quarry worthy a stoop, he 
soared away, and was lost tothe sight in the clouds. 
A short time after a fish-hawk appeared, and squinting 
with a knowing glance acroas the browd shtet of water 
pounced upona fine fatfish, and, mounting, prepared 
to return to his nest up the south branch. He hadnot 
flown far before he put about, and, steering in the wind's 
eye, sailed down towards the bay with all the swiftness 
his powers could compass. Presently a dark speck 
was seen a mile or two in his wake, and soon the royal 
bird was discovered darting after his prey, his tail stuck 
a peak, and his wings compressed, flapping with rapidity 
that sent him along with the swiftness of an arrow from 
the bow of bold Robin Hood. The hawk knew his 
pursuer, and practised a ruse by darting upwards when 
about a mile this side of the fort. The eagle darted 
under him and rising, apparently perpendicularly, a 
few feet above the hawk, gave hima flap with one of 
his wings, whieh caused him to drop the fish, and the 
royal pirate, dropping, from his airy height caught the 
fish before it neni the water, and skimmed off trium- 
phant, leaving the poor hawk to seek his breakfast 
where he best might find it. It isthus with mankind. 
We see a petty prince plundering his neighbor, untila 
more powerful one, like the eagle with the hawk, robs 
him in tarn, and reaps the reward of his tyranny.— Ball. 
Sun. 


Mysterious. —A female, ig about 20 years of 
age, is now at ourCounty House, whose mind is par- 
tially deranged. She was found in the woods in this 
town, nea? tar hodse of Mr. Goetehieus, where, from 
her own ace@pnt, she has been for several weeks past, 
living upon berries, fruits, and the milk of the neigh- 
boring com. She is in a very destitute condition, and 


is either unable or unwilling to 
penncon,jathoned om Diy oanvoretinn, in toppoest 
stances, ga conversation, itis su 

that she came from New Jersey. She % rather small, 
delicately formed; and at times gives evidence of a cul- 
tivated but deranged mind. It is to be hoped that her 
relatives, if she has + may be made acqnainted with 
her present deplorable condition.—Catskill Messen- 
ger. . “ 


The Wreck of the Forfarshire.— Diving.—There is 
at present atthe Fern Island a pa of divers from 
Winstaple, practising their art at spot where the 
F orfarshire steam boat was wrecked. € persons who 
descends to the bottom is completely enveloped in a 
suit of water-proof cloths, and having on his head a 
metallic cap in which are placed glass eyes; the air is 
conducted down for his respiration by a long hose, 
down which it is pamped by those in the vessel. He 
decends to the bottom by means of a rope ladder, and it 
is truly astonishing the length of time he can remain 
under water—-often an hour or an hour and a halfat a 
time—during which he traverses to and fro with apparent 
ease, sending up to those on board of the vessel what he 
finds, which he does bya signal. Itisnot known as yet 
wether they have succeeded in finding any thing of 
value; what they have got is mostly pieces of machinery 
copper, and such like.—Scotch paper. 


Mobile, Sept. 20.—We have no more favo rable ac 
counts to give of the health of the city. —The mortality 
is still frightful, in proportion to the population of the 
city, and theugh our tables show a singular fluctuation 
from day to day in the number of interments, there is, 
we fear, no reason to hope that the disease is mitigated 
in violence, or lessened in extent. The number of in- 
terments in the city grave yard fromthe 12th to the 
18th was 90. 


Melancholly Funeral Procession.--Four men, tailors 
by trade, lately Gied, in New Orleans within a few 
hours of each other. They were all buried at the same 
time. The funeral is said to have been most striking 
and solemn. Four hearses conveyed the bodies to their 
graves, attended by the friends of the deceased, and the 
reg dc ofthe company to which one or more of 
them nged. The had a'l worked in the same 
shop.— Newark Daily Advertiser. 


Snow Storm.—Our severe equino¢tial storm wound 
up yesterday, with a fall of snow, as liberal in quantity, 
as it was untimely in season. It was followed last night, 
not by frost, but a perfect congelation. At a distance 
from the lake, on the highlands, we doubt not, the depth 
of snow, was at least, six or eight inches. 

To day we have aclear weather, with a very cold at- 
mosphere.— Buffalo Advertiser. 


An Outrage.—Mr. Loften Quinn, Onslon.co., N. 
C., on the night of the 15th inst. was attacked by a stout 
negro man, dragged from his horse, beaten, , tied 
to his cart, and threatened with instant dcath if he made 
any noise. The daring scoundrel then took Mr. Quinn’s 
mare from his cart, mounted her, and left his victim 
bound onthe road. In about 24 hours after the fellow 
was taken on board a vessel and lodged in jail. 


Flour—The news by the British Queen has had a 
decidedly bad effect on this article—a decline within 


the last ten days has been full one dollar a barrel. All 
prospect that - eye will require anysupply from here 
is atan end. The stock arriving here is . The 


farmers in the interier are bringing but little wheat to 
market, and the millers being cut off from their usual 
banking facilities are buying but moderately. Sales of 
Ohio at $5 94; Western, 646 12; Southern, 6 12 a6 25 
Rye Flour had declined. 


Political Gammon.—A stump orator who wished to 
mon some Germans just previous to an election, in 






order to obtain their observed, that though he 
was nota hi had abrother who was 
‘ sf of e my 

Horrible.—A night or tw of the marines 
at the Navy Tout here, stay the yard with his 


wife during the night, and returned to duty in the moro- 
ing. He was immediately punished by eight lashes on 












The Seventh Ward Bank.—Isaac Carpenter, a 

, & porter 
of the Seventh Ward Bank, on Tuesday September 
V4th, left the bank with four thousand two hundred and 
thirty dollats in gold and silver. The porter had be 
employed usually in counting the specie in the vault, 
and it is supposed he contrived to ta little each 
Any, vdeniel _cancesling it from the persons who were in 
the habit of inspecting his operations. He has gone to 
the west, whither vigilant officers have been sent in pur- 
suit. Great misrepresentations both as to the amount 
of the money stolen, and the manner in which it was ob- 
tained, we learn are abroad.—[N. Y. Eve. Post. 


Faial Accident.—Mr. Henry Bissey, a respectable 
farmer of Bedminster, Bucks county, Penn., was killed 
afew days since, by falling from his threshing floor down 
into the entry. 


Fatal Humanity.—H. W. Ogden, of Bilox, La. 
formerly of New York, plunged into a lake to save the 
ife of adrowning man from New Orleans, caught a 
cold, which resulted in yellow fever, and caused his 
death in three days. 


Damages for personal injury.—Mr. S. Crawford re- 
covered $570 damages in the superior court at Hart- 
ford on Thursday for injury caused by the careless dri- 
ving of a young man named Higley. 


Mr. Mather, one of the N. Y. State Geologists, es- 
timates that the people of Greene, Sullivan, Ulster and 
Albany counties, will realize this year from two to three 
millions of dollars from their quarries of lime and flag- 
ging stone. 


MARRIED. 

In this city Mr. Jacob Rysedorph to Miss M. De- 
forest. Also Capt. Wm. Brown to Adeline Defor- 
est. 

At New York Mills, Henry Baker, of Cazenovia, to 
Catharine Andrews. Also at the same_ place, West- 
wood Wright of Watervliete, to Mary Ryker. 

At Auburn, Charles P. Woed to Ma E. Sherwood. 
At Schodach, Hiram Van Buren to Mary Ann Mor- 
ris. 

At Bristol, Pa. Robt. Tyler of Virginia, to Eliza- 
beth P. daughter of Thos. Cooper, the celebrated 
tragedian. 

In New- York, Wm. A. Cromwell of Lockport, te 
Sarah F. Hoyt. At Madison Co. Henry Maxson to S. 
Ann daugeter of B. Eno Esq. 





DIED. 


In this city Mrs. Jennet Cook, widow of the late 
Henry B. Cook, aged 47. 

At Rochester, FrancesC. Dewey. At Warren Ohio, 
Hon. Calvin Pease aged 63. At Troy, Caroline S. 
Barker aged 23. 

On the 20th ult.near the Oneida Castle,i Ondayaka, 
head Chief of the Onondagas, aged about 91. At the 
time of his death. Ondayaka with the subordinate 
chiefs and principe! men of his nation, were on’ 
way to join in the ceremony of electing a head chief of 
the Oneidias. Within a few miles of the counsel house 
of the latter tribe, Ondayka placed himself at the head 
of the deputation of the Onondagas, and commenced 
the performence of the ceremonies observed on such 
occasions when he was suddenly seized with the bil- 
ious cholic. Calling the next chiefin authority to fill 
his station, he withdrew to the road side, when he soon 
after ex éd consciousness that ‘it was the will of 
the Great Spirit that he should live no longer upon the 
earth.’ He then sent for his people and took leave ot 
them after counseling them to cultivate and practice 
temperance and brotherly Jove in their councils and 
among the people of the nation, and friendship and in- 
tegrity with all. He soonafter became unable to speak 
and in a few hours his spirit was gathered tothe Great 
Spirit who gave it—Oneida Whig. 
—_——_e_—"_——ss see 

EW BOOKS, received at W. C. LITTLE'S 
Bookstore. 

Opinions of Lord Brougham, 2 vols, 

The Man about Town, 2vols,. 

Life among the Lunatics 

Some Whims of Hon. Mr. Waggle. 





his bare back, with that accursed instrument the ca/:} ffamilton King or the Smuggler. 

and a medical man who saw his back after the infliction,} Democracy in America. The Carter Ouk. 
says that it was Titer torn to pieces. This was his) Blanche of Navarre, Flora’s Lexicon. 
first offence. il. World. The Child’s Gem for 1849. 
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POETRY. 
For the American Masonic Register and Literary “ompanion. 
THE LAST OF HIS TRIBE. 
An aged Indian Chief 
Sat by an ancient Oak— 
His form was bowed + ieh 5 .iee— 
His heart by sorrow broke. 


The thunders smote aroand— 
The lightuings gleamed bright :— 
He heede Bnot the sound, 

Nor the fearful flashing light. 


But he spake aloud and said 

In a sad, heart-broken tone— 

* Kind thanders strike me dead! 
* For I am left alone. 








* My tribe is wasted all— 

“ My wife, my sires, my sons 

* By the white man’s rifle fell— 
“ e hills contain their bones. 


* Yet would the white man drive * 

** From their fathers’ graves and home, 
“« The few who still survive, 

** Ina stranger land to roam. 


“ "Tis not enough to kill 

* Our friends and kindred all ;— 
* Our only solace still, 

* Our freedom too must fall. 


* And nmust I then submit 

** To another's will to bow 7 

** Must I these valleys quit, 

** Where I have roamed till now? 


* T’ve fought till all is gone ; 

« My friends, my strength, my hope— 
* But I'll never leave the ground 

** Where our council fires we woke. 


* Ah, no! my fond wife’s grave— 

** My sons,” my fathers’ bones 

“ I'll die ere you I'll leave— 

‘I'll die near my boyhood's home !” 


Long had the chief sought death, 
For its slumbers now he prayed— 
He sighed with a stifling breath 

* O come!” and the chief was dead. 


IsaABELLA. 
Albany Female Academy. 





THE RICH MAN AND HIS GOODS.—A FABLE. 


I KNEW a man who rich had grown 
In goods laid up on earth alone: 
Though having an abundant store, 
He toil’d and groan'd for more and more. 
1 mark’d him in a busy scene;— 
His hand was strong, his vision keen. 
‘That hand has nothing now to do; 
That eye is.closed to mortal view. 
Time was, I knew his habits well, 
And what I noted I will tell. 
His spacious premises were full 
Of engines for ing wool 
In all its stages, tillits form 
Was that of flannel, thick and warm. 
‘* And here,” methought,“*’midst winter’s cold 
Is comfort for the poor and old; 
These well-wrought blankets may be spread 
On many a needy neighbour's bed: 
How biest is industry, when found 
To circulate its blessings round!” 
But such was not Avaro’s plan: 
He, wealthy, saving, frugal man, 
we shadows floating in his brain, 
some imaginary ain, 
Laid up his goods. "T'was thought by some, 
They would be his for years to come. 
*E’en as they might, let others live, 
He would not sell, he could not give!” 
Possessions, with increasing years, 
Brought pains, and jealousies, and fears, 
— lucre was a 4 
gather’d from a noisome spring; 
Andw his other senses fail’d, ~~ 
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e love of having still prevail’d. 
Avaro died; and people said 

The richest man in town was dead, 

While heirs advanced, with eager toil, 

To ransack and divide the spoil! 

But lo! on nin a scene, 

or 1088, currupuo chagrin! ~ 

The Mors had found delicious fare, 

And Rust and Mildew had been there. 

“Try other chests!” But these forsooth, 

Large, empty cases, told the truth, 

Yhat pick-lock Thieves had borne away 

All that was saved from base decay; 

Whilst rags and tatters(foul remains!) 

Proclaim’d the churl, and show’d his gains, 
And is not this a picture true, 

Of what those sordid creatures do, 

Who learn to gather pelf like dust, 

And in uncertain riches trust; 

Who closely grind, as with a stone, 

Their servants’ faces and their own; 

Who only give to suffering need, 

When pride or int’rest prompts the deed? 

Who for their ill-match’d daughters buy 

A coronet and misery; 

Helping a fop his debts to pay, 

Or, thief-like, gamble all away; 

Till not a trace remains to show 

Of former gains, but shame and woe. 


That man’s effects are nothing worth, 
Whose treasure only is on earth. 
Gifts may turn eurses: means mis-Spent, 
Become their owner’s punishment. 
Be Kind, though provident;—in brief, 
Beware the Moth, the Rust, the Thief. 





From the Knickerbocker. 
THE LAST GREAT WRECK. 


This mighty globe, with all her flowing sails, 
And streamers set, is speeding, wildly fast, 


For that dim coast, where thunder-cloud and gales 


Will rend the shroud, lay low the mast, 


And bear her down, ’mid night and howling wave, 


With wail and shriek, to her engulphing grave! 


No pharos there will cast its cheering ray, 
o show the mariner a welcome ahem 
No friendly star come forth, as dying day 
Darkens above the ceaseless breakers’ roar ; 
No signal-guns at distant hearths impress 
The frenzied terrors of her last distress. 


Monarchs will cease the helm to stay her roll, 


Tremble, and fall upon their knees in prayer : 
The learned search again the chart’s wide scroll, 


But drop its idle drafts, in mute despair ; 
While pallid myriads, on the plunging deck, 


Grapple with death, in this stupendous wreck ! 


Till down she sinks, amid the tide of time, 
And leaves no relic on the closing wave, 
Except the annals of her grief and crime: 


The pitying heaven shall weep above her grave, 


And uni nature softly rear 


A dewy urn te this departed sphere. Ww. Cc. 
WAITING FOR THE HARVESTERS 





BY N. P. WILLIS. 
And there she sat in ripen’d lovelitess, 
An English mother, joying in her babes, 
Whose life was brig Yefore 

Were breaking into language with the sweet 
And loving sentences they learn so soon. 

Her face was very beautiful, and mirth 

Was native on her lips; but ever now, 
Asa sweet tone her, the smi 


Went ss, and the lash 
Droop’d o her eye, as if it knew 
Affection was too chaste a for mirth. 


Awaiting one. A breath of scented 
Was in the air, and from 
voices 


The noise of sickles, and 
And the low waters, strain 
Ofa pervading me peer 


s, 


Out on the stillness of the 





her, and whose lips 










And made all music. - ‘T'was a holiness 
Of nature’s making, and I lifted up 
deo to heaven, and in my gladness pray'd 
That if a heart were sad, or ifa tear , 
Were living upon earth, it might be theirs 
To go abroad im nature, and to see 
A mother and her gentle babes like these. 
——————————— 
PRINTERS.—The following reduced prices will hereaf- 
ter be for printing types, at BRUCE'S New-York 
Type Foundry, 13 Chambers-st. and 3 City Hall Place. 
ica, - - - : 38 cents a lh. 
Smal! Pica, : ° 40 do, 
Long Primer, ey 42 do. 
Bourgeois, : . - 40 do, 
Brevier, - - + 54 do, 
Minion, - : - 66 do. 
Nonpareil, - - - 84 do. 
Agate, - - - 108 do. 
Pearl, - - - 

Ornamental letter and other type in proportion. 

These are the prices off a creda ofexs months : but we wish al 
this time to encourage short credit or cash purchases, and wi! 
therefore make @ discount of five cent New York acceptances 
at ninety days, and ten per cent [ < pr sy 

We have recently added to our former extensive assortment se 
venty- ive kinds and — of jae ~~ peeuring 

Condensed, ended, e t - 
ntal, modern thin-faced Black, &e. 100 new Flowers, 
and a great variety of Ornaments, ing aliogether the most ex- 
tensive and elegant assortment of Printing Types in the United 
States, and absolutely an unrivalled one. We also furnish every 
other article that is for a printing office. 
_ Printers of who publish this advertisement three 
je ond before be of Noveinber, | acm soading a oe of - 
will receive nt w t 
Iounsiey thar dence the euaniat oftheir bill. igegrneentane 
GEORGE BRUCE & CO, 
New York, Sept. 1839. 





Peers OF FICE——City and county of Albany, August 


ELECTION NOTICE—A general cleciion is to be held in the 
county of Albany on the 4th, 5th, and 6th, days of November next 
at which will be chosen the officers mentioned im the nouce from 
the Secretary of State, of which a copy is annexed. 

MICHAEL ARTOHER, Sheriff, 
State o. New York, Secretary’s Office, 
Albany, Aug. 15, 5 


ice i ‘ou that term of service ‘cf 

James Powers, a Senator of the Third Senate Distriet of this state 

will expire on the day of December next, and tha’ a senator 

¢ that distriet, to which the conte which you 

are belongs. at the general election to be held on the fourth, 
fifih and sixth days of November next. 

You wii) also take notice, that @ vacancy has been cased in 
the representation ofthe Third Senate Dis'rict, by the death of 
Noadiah Johuson, a senator from that whose term of of- 
fice would have expired on the last day of December, 1840; and 
that a senator to the said vacancy isto be chosen at the 


Rext 
You will also take-notice, that a proposed amendment to the 
constitution is to be submitted to the peopleat the said election, 
at which the electors are to vote, * For the election of Mayors by 
the People,” or “ Against the election of Mayors by the People.” 
Atthe same election the following officers are tobe chosen, viz: 
Sets een e SSa- 
JOHN C. SPENCER, Secretary of State. 
N B. You are to give notice of the aforesaid election, in writing 
to one of the inspectors of each town and ward in your county, and 
annex thereto a copy ofthis notice, Youare alse to publish the 
‘said notice and copy in all the public newspapers printed in your 
courty. 
& 
Cc 
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W BooKS, E ings.& the Pe-iodi 

Little's ok renee the Periodiéals, received at] W 

A cases nglish Books 

Florian; Goeth te Gil Blas; Don Quixotte; Moliore 
McCullock’s Statistica! account of the British Empire. 
Cudworth's Intellectual System of the Universe. is 


ictorial Editions of +» Common Prayer, 
ables, Constantinople The Amerieon Scenery 
Romance of Nature; Spirit oods 
Our Wild Flowern Flora’s beg 
I Scenery, the Himme ins. 
Tho Gift, the Vokon, aud the Litas wouvenir, for 1840. 
wood, + Metropolitan, Edinburgh Quarterly, Knic- 


ker, Museum, Lady's Book, Lady’s Companion, Cor- 


sair. 
Blanche of Navarre, a play, by G. R. P. James, Esq. 
Nicholas Nickleby, Nos. } to $7; and all the late novels. 


THE AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER, 
Is Published every Saturday by L,G. HOFFMAN 
OPPOSITE THE EAGLE TAVERN, ALBANY. 


Trxms.—To city subscribers, Two Dollars and Fifty 
Cents a year., To subscribers who receive their papers 


by mail, Twe payable on the receipt of the 4th 
tanbal: Na ikoorh tide recbined for a re term than 
one year. Back numbers at all times furnished. 








